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happy and eager to learn, and able to learn up to the full limits
of their natural ability.
Her book is a clear proof of the value of those methods which
make use of the children's activities.
Another recent research which demonstrates the value of
making use of the children5 s activities in learning is a comparison
of different educational methods in the Infant and Junior School
by D. E. M. Gardner (now Head of the Department of Child
Development, University of London Institute of Education). Miss
Gardner1 compared two different types of Infant School., taking
a number of each type which were the best of their kind: (a) those
which relied upon the activity of the children as a means of
learning, methods which utilised their natural forms of play and
allowed them to move about in the classroom and do practical
work, talk and play with each other; and (6) those in which the
children sat still and quiet at their desks and were taught on
routine class lines, according to formal schemes planned by the
teacher.
Miss Gardner chose schools which were similar in economic
status and social surroundings, and children who were of approxi-
mately the same distribution of intelligence in each type of school.
She tested the various aspects of the children's development some
years later, and her results were very clear. The schools using
"activity methods" were superior to a greater or lesser degree in
every significant test, with the exception of writing (at six years
of age). I shall quote her own summary of results. (The schools
described as c "experimental5! were the ones allowing children to
be active; the "controls" were those using more formal methods
of teaching.)
1 Testing Results in the Infant School, by D. E. M. Gardner, Meth en, i 42.